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Conflicts of Religious Policy in Indonesia 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


|* TERMS OF RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION, Indonesia is one 

of the most heterogeneous of nations. Not only are 
the chief world religions well represented, but com- 
munal patterns of religious life centered on the village 
remain very strong. In formulating a national policy 
vis-a-vis these many religious movements, the leaders 
of the Indonesian Republic have not always been con- 
sistent, with the result that considerable confusion exists 
regarding the accepted place of religion in national life. 

It is customary to regard Indonesia as a Muslim na- 
tion. A recent estimate’ places the number of Muslims 
at 70 million out of a total population of nearly 78 
million. There are about 5 million Christians, of whom 
slightly more than half are Roman Catholics. Approx- 
imately 1.5 million, including most of the Chinese min- 
ority, are Confucianists. More than one million are 
Balinese Hindus, The remainder are scattered among 
other faiths and minor sects. These figures are some- 
what misleading, however, for on the one hand they 
give no indication of the variety and strength of au- 
tochthonous religious beliefs, whether or not combined 
with Islam, while on the other hand they make no 
provision for the increasing number of Indonesians who, 
lacking normal church or religious ties, reflect the rise 
of secularism in the country. 

More than 70 percent of the population retains some 
connection with an ancient and all-embracing religious 
communal pattern, centered on the village, the territory 
or the kinship group as a magico-religious unit.* Pan- 
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1. The writer is grateful to Al-Hadj Sosrokardono of the 
Indonesian Ministry of Religious Affairs, Djakarta, for sup- 
plying this estimate. No exact analysis of the distribution of 
religions has been made since the census ef 1950. 

2. See generally J. de Jong, Het Geestesleven der Volken 
van Indonesie” (3rd ed., Djakarta, 1948); H. Th. Fischer, 
Inleiding tot de Culturele Anthropologie van Indoneste (3rd 
ed., Haarlem, 1952), pp. 168-81. 


theistic, dynamistic and animistic elements predominate 
in incredible variety. Ancestor veneration, led by the 
hallowed elders of the community, f.e., the living de- 
scendants of the first settlers, is common. Virtually all 
political offices and social distinctions in village society 
have a religious character. The social and religious func- 
tions are interwoven inextricably, the symbols of the 
one serving as symbols of the other. 

These communal religions were not basically affected 
by the coming of Islam. In most cases, a harmonious 
blend of the two was ultimately achieved, a blend best 
described as “folk” Islam. But in some areas, such as 
the Minangkabau region of West Sumatra, Islam has 
waged a determined battle against communal traditions, 
and the resulting religious and political clash has rever- 
berated throughout the country. In other areas, such 
as Acheh, parts of South Sulawesi, and West Java, a 
more intense Islamization took place, communalism re- 
ceded into the background, and Indonesian kiajihs 
(Muslim schoolmen) championed a narrow orthodoxy. 
In still other regions, such as the Lesser Sunda Islands, 
Islam was unsuccessful. 

But even in the remote islands, it has traditionally 
met with respect, for it represents a more or less com- 
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mon cultural ideal which automatically dignifies its fol- 
lowers. Amboina, in East Indonesia, for example, has 
supported an active Christian population for centuries, 
but less well known is the fact that it also has a sizable 
Muslim community, which, according to one estimate, 
comprises as much as 70 percent of the population.* 
Until recently the two faiths coexisted in reasonable 
harmony. 

The average Indonesian Muslim is not a fanatic, His 
practice of Islam is confined to casual acquaintance 
with the five pillars of the faith, reverence for the 
hajjt (pilgrim), some notion of the dogma of the Shafi- 
ites, the sect to which he belongs, and participation in 
certain traditional feast-days that are curious mixtures 
of religious communalism and Islam, Despite the pro- 
testations of some kiajihs, who see blasphemy in such 
a mixture, it is this very eclecticism that is Islam's 
strength in Indonesia. It would be difficult to imagine 
the celebration of Sekatén, commemorating the birth- 
day of Mohammed in the ancient court cities of Central 
Java, without the music of the sacred gongs and other 
rites dating from Hindu times. Nor would it be an easy 
matter for the Muslim or the Christian on Bali to live 
in a village community without occasionally participat- 
ing in some of the customs and ceremonies of Balinese 
folk-Hinduism. 


The Government's Position 

The official position of the Indonesian government 
toward the multitude of religions in the country is one 
of freedom for all. But in the implementation of this 
policy, curious difficulties occur. For one thing, the 
Republic, its leaders have repeatedly declared, is 
founded upon belief in God; and the Ministry of Re- 
ligious Affairs has as its first task to “maintain the 
principle of the belief in the Only God.”* An endorse- 
ment of monotheism is clearly implied; yet pure mono- 
theism is by no means general in the country. Belief 
in a single, personal God conflicts not only with the 
divine triad of Hinduism, but also with the apersonal 
concept of God in Buddhism and with the polytheistic- 
animistic concepts in the communal religions. To the 
orthodox Muslim who knows his Koran, any mixing 
of belief in Allah, “the Only God,” with ancestor vener- 
ation and spiritism is heinous blasphemy (sce, for ex- 
ample, Sura 9 of the Koran), and yet such a mixture 
tends to be the rule rather than the exception among 
Indonesian Muslims. 

There are other difficulties. The Pantjasila, the “five 
principles” of the Indonesian state, include the con- 


3. See article by A. Halim Tausikal in Mimbar Indonesia 
(Djakarta), May 19, 1951. 
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cept of democracy as well as a belief in God. Are these 
two doctrines not in conflict? Or, as the Indonesian 
scholar Takdir Alisjahbana recently put it: “What is 
the point really in the doctrine of Ketuhanan jang Maha 
Esa {the Unity of God, the first principle of the Pant- 
jasila] when this doctrine is placed side by side with 
Democracy [the fourth principle]? If a group in Indo- 
nesia refuses to recognize the existence of God, is it 
then illegal?”® To observers of the American scene, fa- 
miliar with the problem of “released time” for religious 
instruction in the public schools and with the Vashti 
McCollum case, this question raises serious issues. For 
it touches on a point concerning which there appears 
to be widespread confusion in the Indonesian govern- 
ment, namely, the problem of the separation of Church 
and State. It is essentially this problem that constitutes 
the background of the conflicts of religious policy. Be- 
fore it can be analyzed, however, another feature of 
the Indonesian religious environment invites special at- 
tention. 

Among a population that regards Islam as a cultural 
ideal and a symbol of social prestige, the orthodox 
kiajihs exercise an influence on popular thinking dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. While Islamic modernism 
has gained strength in recent decades, the schoolmen, 
supported by the orthodox Indo-Arab minority, gen- 
erally oppose innovations affecting their faith or its 
practice. Most of them see in the establishment of the 
Republic an opportunity to establish the Ummat Islam, 
the all-Islamic community, and to create an orthodox 
Muslim state, a renewal of the old Caliphate.® Freedom 
of religion or a liberal secularism that sets politic: aside 
from religious life runs counter to the orthodox point 
of view held by a majority of the kiajihs. Whether they 
support such militant extremist organizations as the 
Angkatan Ummat Islam or the Darul Islam, or favor 
the traditionalism and orthodoxy of smaller political 
parties such as the Nahdatul Ulama, an offshoot of 
the Masjumi, their ultimate objective—the establish- 
ment of an Islamic state—is much the same, In that 
large, sprawling and internally divided political body 
known as the Masjumi their influence is considerable; 
in fact, the enormous influence of kiajihs and mosque 
officials at the local level constitutes much of the Mas- 
jumi’s strength, Overtly, the Masjumi attempts to be 
somewhat less orthodox, in deference probably to its 
relatively modernist left wing. Instead of an “Islamic 
state,” the recent Masjumi platform advocates estab- 
lishment of a state “based on Islamic principles,” a 
subtle difference which permits it to seek the support 


5. A. I. D. De Preangerbode, January 19, 1951; cited also 
in Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1951, No. 6, p. 35. 

6. See C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Mens en Vrijheid in 
Indonesié (The Hague, 1949), pp. 56-59. 
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of less doctrinaire political elements as well as to pre- 
serve its fagade of Muslim religiosity.’ 

At their April 1953 congress, the kiajihs approved 
resolutions to the effect that: (1) the Indonesian state 
should be based on Islamic doctrine; (2) its law and 
jurisprudence should be based on the Koran and the 
Hadith; (3) it should be republican in structure but 
its head must be a Muslim; and (4) Islamic religious 
leaders should urge the people to obey Allah’s laws and 
to seek His blessings." The congress also declared that 
acceptance of Islam should not be compulsory, and 
that everyone, regardless of sex, is entitled to fair and 
equal treatment in legal, social, educational, economic 
and political affairs. The last part of this statement in 
particular does not represent the unanimous view of 
Indonesian kiajihs, but was added possibly as a con- 
cession to more modernist Muslim elements, some of 
which are active in the Masjumi. 


The Effect of Orthodoxy 


The existence of this determined Muslim orthodoxy, 
which identifies the people in the state with the Ummat 
Islam and regards the secular and the ecclesiastical 
spheres of society as coextensive, has the effect of mak- 
ing Islam the semi-official religion of the country, as 
the policy of religious instruction makes clear. By joint 
decision of the Ministers of Education and of Religious 
Affairs, the following regulations, among others, became 
effective in the public schools as of February 1, 1951: 
(1) Beginning with the fourth grade in the primary 
schools, two hours of religious instruction per week will 
be given; in special cases this instruction may begin 
with the first grade. (2) Religious instruction is to be 
given in accordance with the faith of the pupils if at 
least 10 profess a particular faith; others may leave the 
class during this period. (3) Teachers of religion are 
to be appointed and: dismissed by the Minister of Re- 
ligious Affairs. All costs will be borne by the Ministry. 
(4) Teachers of religion may not give instruction in 
matters which offend persons of other faiths. (5) The 
material to be taught, as well as guiding rules for the 
teachers, will be determined and provided by the Min- 
istry of Religious Affairs in conjunction with the Min- 
istry of Education.® 

These regulations have at least three significant con- 
sequences. First, they serve to give free play to Islamic 
orthodoxy in religious education. To argue that Indo- 
nesia is an Islamic state anyway is to miss the point: 
the Islam of the masses is at most folk-Islam, and the 


7. Robert Van Niel, “Political Developments in Indonesia,’ 
Far Eastern Survey, June 1953, pp. 84-87. 

8. De Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), April 4, 1953. 

9. Pedoman (Djakarta), February 7, 1951; also cited in 
Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1951, No. 6, pp. 41-42. 
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religious traditions of communalism-— generally far 
stronger—may be violated by the imposition of ortho- 
dox Islam on all pupils in the public schools. 

Second, the regulations do not provide for adequate 
instruction in faiths other than Islam. In almost every 
school class in Indonesia it is a simple matter to find . 
a majority of students supposedly professing Islam. But 
unless a class includes at least 10 pupils of another faith, 
instruction in that other faith is not provided for. Third, 
the regulations make the government responsible for 
the business of religious education, since the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs, invariably headed by a Muslim, 
determines what is to be taught as well as how it is 
to be taught. They also tend to involve the govern- 
ment in religious conflicts, not only in those between 
Islam and the minority faiths but also. in intra-faith 
clashes, a possibility which, in view of the rise of Is- 
lamic modernism and of Protestant (Christian) denom- 
inationalism, becomes more likely every day. 

That freedom of religion under such an arrangement 
leaves something to be desired is also apparent from 
the attitude of the Ministry of Religious Affairs toward 
Balinese Hinduism."® In 1952 a group of Balinese Hindu 
leaders asked the information officer of the Religious 
Affairs Ministry for the Lesser Sunda Islands why their 
religion had not received recognition by the Ministry and 
why Hinduism, unlike Islam and Christianity, was not 
represented in the Ministry itself and in its provincial 
services. (Of the 1.5 million inhabitants of Bali, 1.4 mil- 
lion are Hindus.) The government replied that to secure 
recognition, the Hindus would have to designate both 
a “Holy Book” and a “founder” of their religion, Fur- 
thermore, the religion in question would have to enjoy 
recognized standing abroad and would have to consti- 
tute “a unit.” Before the end of the year, the Hindu 
leaders concerned held a special conference to comply 
with the government's demands, but the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs has not yet accorded recognition to 
Balinese Hinduism. 

The functions of the Ministry itself warrant atten- 
tion.'' As already noted, its first task is to foster belief 
in “the One God.” It must also maintain “religious 
freedom,” but this duty would appear to conflict with 
another: “to develop, guide and assist healthy religious 
movements.” The meaning of “healthy” in the present 
context has, to the author’s knowledge, never been ex- 
plained. One wonders, for example, whether it implies 
support for religions with a polytheistic orientation. 

That the Ministry's pro-Muslim policy has not led 
to conflicts with the Christian churches is due to 


10. See report in Merdeka (Djakarta), July 5, 1952. 
11. Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1952, No. 20, pp. 347-49; 
1953, No. 25, pp. 600-601. 
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several factors. For one thing, the relatively few Chris- 
tians in Indonesia are dogmatically divided. For an- 
other, their churches, as products of the colonial era, 
are still undergoing “Indoncsianization”, involving a 
shift from European to indigenou. leader:hip—partic- 
ularly in areas where the local Christian church is a 
result of foreign missionary activity. A sence of national 
unity is still sufficiently strong to prevent any outbreak 
of major religious hostility among Indonesian Chris- 
tians. Finally, the ambiguities in official pronounce- 
ments on religious matters and the ab-ence of overt 
enmity to Christianity have had a reassuring effect. 
Few issues exist on which a battle could be joined, and 
government spokesmen generally profess to be not so 
much intense followers of any particular religion as 


firm believers in popular religiosity. 


The Question of Women's Status 


Yet, few would deny that seeds of conflict abound. 
There is, for example, the question of women’s status 
in education and in society, matters on which Islam 
traditionally has a very definite point of view that 
conflicts with other widely-held attitudes. The govern- 
ment, the Christian churches and a few kiajih groups 
agree on the equality of men and women in every re- 
spect. But many other Muslim leaders regard equality 
and frée social intercourse between the sexes as an un- 
mitigated evil, prohibited by Islamic tradition. 

Thus, kiaj Isa Anshary, the Masjumi leader in West 
Java (a stronghold of Muslim orthodoxy), declared 
recently that since Islam has its own pedagogical 
principles, “separate education for boys and girls in 
secondary schools [is] a necessity, in order to protect 
the character and the nature of both sexes”.'? When 
reminded that coeducational institutions exist in many 
Islamic states, such as Egypt, Anshary replied that 
there were not as yet any real Islamic states in the 
world and that Indonesia should not model itself after 
Egypt in this respect. The association of Islamic teachers 
in Indonesia (PGIT) 
point of view, which conflicts sharply with the position 
of modern women’s groups, including those associated 


has long supported Anshary’s 


with various Christian churches. The whole problem 
of the status of women recently became acute in con- 
nection with the question of pensions for polygamous 
husbands. This question, apparently social, is really a 
religious one, because behind it lies the whole issue of 
Muslim orthodoxy in social life. In view of its im- 
portance as a religious question, it bears upon the 
present discussion, 

According to a government declaration of March 1, 


12. Ibid., 1952. No. 20, p. 391. 
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1952,'* the pension paid to the widows of a govern- 
ment official must be divided equally among them; 
if more than one widow survives, the pension is doubled. 
Thus, if he had four wives (the most that a Muslim 
may have), each receives one-fourth of his double 
pension; if three, each receives one-third; and if two, 
each receives a single pension. 

This regulation has aroused bitter opposition among 
various women’s groups, not only because of its financial 
aspects but also because it implies official sanction of 
polygamy and encourages polygamy by affording § se- 
curity to wives of polygamous husbands. Severa! political 
parties (including the Persatuan Indonesia Rajah, com- 
prising mostly civil servants) and the Communist- 
dominated labor federation (SOBSI) have announced 
their support of the women’s groups in demanding re- 
peal of the regulation. On the other hand, Masjumi 
spokesmen have lauded the measure. Hearings have 
been held, but no definite change has followed, nor 
will one be made easily; for at stake is not merely 
polygamy but rather the validity of a cardinal point 
in Islamic dogma. The Pan-Indonesian Catholic Wo- 
men’s Congress of October 1952 unequivocally con- 
demned polygamy, among other reasons because it 
attacks “the equality of man and woman in married 
life.” Connubial equality so interpreted is anathema to 
orthodox Muslims.'! 

It is significant that the Ministry of Religious Af- 
fairs primarily (in collaboration with a commission of 
inquiry into existing marriage laws) has been charged 
with the drafting of a new Indonesian marriage law in 
order both to provide maximum security for marriage 
partners in different law areas and of different faiths 
and to regularize the heterogeneous body of marriage 
ordinances and decrees among the diverse peoples of 
Indonesia, One such draft, recently prepared and al- 
most certain to arouse bitter opposition among non- 
Muslim groups, specifically permits polygamy, pro- 
vided that the spouses involved have no objection, and 
that the husband is physically and economically quali- 
fied."® 

Polygamy is by no means widespread in Indonesia,'* 
being confined chiefly to the high born and well-to-do, 
and it is permissible rather than mandatory. Christian 
groups and progressive women’s associations, however, 


13. Peraturan Pemerintah, No. 19, 1952; Cultureel Nieuws 
Indonesie, 1952, No, 24, pp. 550-55. 

14. Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1952, No. 24, pp. 555-65. 

15. Ibid., pp. 547-48. 

16. For example, according to the last census (1950), only 
366,654 males, or 2.5% of the p palation, had more than one 
wife. Most pclygamous marriages occurred outside of Java 
and Madura. See Pocket Edition of the Statistical Abstract 
of the Netherlands Indies 1940 (Batavia, 1949), p. 12. 
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take issue with the principle involved. The new draft 
marriage law tries to provide greater security for the 
wife after divorce, but it is questionable if it will alter 
the traditional Islamic divorce procedure which af- 
fords her little or no means of judicial redress. The 
draft is very vague on this head, although it does make 
the specified grounds of divorce applicable to both 
partners and provides for civil control by a marriage 
officer. Traditions die hard and, by trying to please 
the orthodox as well as the modern-minded, the draft 
has succeeded in pleasing neither. It may be noted 
that orthodox Muslim women’s groups in Indonesia 
support polygamy and the subordination of women in 


marriage. 


The Pesition of the State 

The conflicting religious trends in Indonesia af- 
fect the whole social and political fabric as well. As a 
result of according religion such an important role in 
public policy, the state is not in the best position to 
reconcile religious differences that affect the rights of 
its citizens as much as civil law does. There is con- 
fusion on many levels, and a widespread desire for a 
more careful definition of the relationship between 
religion and state. Given the character of religious life 
in the country at present, any such definition is bound 
to be unsatisfactory to certain large population groups, 
as President Sukarno suggested by implication on the 
occasion of recent services commemorating the heaven- 
ly ascent of the Prophet Mohammed. Mentioning that 
the Indonesian Islamic students association had re- 
quested him to clarify such matters as the relationship 
between the Islamic and the national state, and be- 
tween Islam and democracy, President Sukarno said 
he had intended to offer such a clarification in his 
speech, but had subsequently decided against doing so. 
“I shall not speak this evening about the Islamic and 
the national state. Because if I touched on this sub- 
ject, there might perhaps be persons among those 
present who would get excited.”'’ Instead, he promised 
to deliver a public lecture on the subject at the Uni- 
versity of Djakarta. 

As the modernization and Westernization of Indo- 
nesia continues, another phenomenon, namely, an in- 
creasing secularism, enters the scene. Among the in- 
telligentsia organized religion has never been strong, 
but secularism is growing even in areas that used to be 
relatively remote. For example, in the Toradja area of 
Celebes, long a region of active Christian missionary 
work as well as of unique indigenous religious practices, 
there has arisen since the Japanese occupation a group 
whose members, mostly young people, have forsaken 


17. Indische Courant, April 22, 1953. 
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the communal customary law but are not Christians 
cither, Some of them appear to be pseudo-scientific 
materialists possessing a smattering of Western educa- 
tion; others vacillate between ideological extremes in 
their own peculiar marginal existence.'* On Bali much 
the same tendency is apparent. The cultural and 
political tensions attendant on this secularism are 
heightened by the conflicts in the state’s religious policy 
as well as by those within the major faiths in the coun- 
try. 

The religious policy of the Sastroamidjojo Cabinet, 
which took office in July 1953, is unlikely to deviate 
markedly from that of ‘its predecessors. Although this 
Cabinet is overwhelmingly secular, leftist and Com- 
munist-influenced, its Minister of Religious Affairs is, 
significantly, a member of the orthodox Nahdatul 
Ulama. 


The Next Phase 


The immediate problem, therefore, remains one of 
defining the relationship between Islamic orthodoxy 
and a state founded in the main on the historic prin- 
ciples of secular Liberalism. In the course of the 19th 
century, anti-clericalism and an enforced separation of 
Church and State became the rule in Europe; a some- 
what similar development may well occur in Indonesia. 
History suggests that the modernization of a Muslim 
country may be possible only when the power of re- 
ligious orthodoxy and religious interference in purely 
political and social affairs are sharply curtailed. 

As long as the government continues to clothe many 
of its religious policy pronouncements in ambiguity, 
sharp conflicts may be avoided, But it should not be 
forgotten that for the past three years a religious civil 
war-—albeit a minor one——has existed in the country, 
fomented by the fanatic orthodox followers of the 
Darul Islam and associated groups, who seck to establish 
the all-Islamic state, by force if necessary, and who can 
count on the tacit support of the night wing of the 
Masjumi as well as on the overt assistance of other 
groups. The situation in the Minangkabau region of 
Sumatra, where conflict between communal customary 
laws and Islamic orthodoxy dates from the 19th century, 
is explosive also, 

In a country that is politically so unstable, the pros- 
pects for widespread religious dissension are unhappily 
positive. One must hope that the people will be able 
to preserve the high spirit of unity and cooperation 
that sustained them in the arduous fight for inde- 
pendence. 


18. J. N. van Lijf, “Tana Toradja 1905-1950," Indonese, 


Vol. V (1952), pp. 360-75. 
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Perspective on Point IV: The Case of Japan 


BY ROBERT S. SCHWANTES 


Ee POLICY OF supplying technical assistance to under- 

developed countries of the world, as stated in Point 
Four of President Truman’s inaugural message of Janu- 
ary 20, 1949, is as much cultural as economic. We are 
making a bold attempt to use as an instrument of na- 
tional policy the part of American culture which most 
often attracts the attention of the foreigner: our ability 
to control the forces of nature for production of eco- 
nomic goods. Instead of apologizing for our materialism, 
we are putting forward material skills as keys to the so- 
lution of the world’s problems. “Greater production is 
the key to prosperity and peace,” Truman declared. 
“And the key to greater production is a wider and more 
vigorous application of modern scientific,and technical 
knowledge.” 

The proponents of Point Four expect their work to 
have cultural and political consequences as well as 
economic results, The stated aims of the Act for Inter- 
national Development, 1950, were to “further the 
secure growth of democratic ways of life, the expan- 
sion of mutually beneficial commerce, the development 
of international understanding and good will, and the 
maintenance of world peace.” Only the second aim 
could be called materialistic. A State Department pub- 
lication declares flatly that our technical aid will give 
the people of other nations confidence in democracy, 
encourage them to support worthy leaders, and prevent 
the growth of totalitarian power. “Perhaps the most 
important gain from improved physical condition,” 
the pamphlet goes on to say, will be “intangible changes 
in outlook on life.” Fatalism and lethargy will dis- 
appear. By working side by side with American tech- 
nicians other peoples will learn our economic philosophy, 
democratic principles, and way of life. ‘“The intangible 
evidence which these people see of their own progress 
growing out of American help should greatly increase 
their good will toward the American people and Ameri- 


can ideals.””! 


In isolation from the painstaking practical work 
with seeds and weeds, schools and tools, that character- 
izes the Point Four program in action, these pronounce- 
ments give an impression of extravagant hope. “Know- 
how” has become a magic word, expected to perform 


Dr. Schwantes, a Carnegie Research Fellow at the Council 
on Forcign Relations, New York, is making a study of cul- 
tural relations between the United States and Japan. 

1 Point Four: Cooperative Program for Aid in the Devel- 
opment of Economically Underdeveloped Areas (Department of 
State Publication 3719, Washington, 1950), pp. 8-14. 
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miracles by the mere pronouncing. Although our Point 
Four program does not at present involve Japan, an 
examination of our historical experience with technical 
assistance to that country might help to make expecta- 
tions more realistic. 

Between 1870 and 1941 Japan changed from a 
static agrarian society to a dynamic industrial nation. 
In this development American technology played a 
noteworthy, though hardly a predominant, part. During 
the 1870’s and 1880’s American experts carried on in 
Hokkaido, the northernmost large island of the Japan- 
ese archipelago, basic development work very similar 
to that which we are now undertaking in many parts 
of the world. Later on, ties of investment and technical 
interchange developed between American and Japanese 
industries, ties of the very sort that Point Four en- 
visages as the second phase of its program. 

At the time of the Meiji Restoration, Japanese 
leaders were afraid that Hokkaido might be absorbed 
by Russia if it were not more fully occupied. They 
also hoped that the northern islands would be a rich 
source of needed minerals. To hold and develop the 
area, a Colonization Commission (Kaitakushi) was es- 
tablished in 1869, and a number of new garrison-vil- 
lages were set up. In 1871 the vigorous vice-governor 
of Hokkaido, Kiyotaka Kuroda, went to the United 
States to observe at first hand the process of frontier 
settlement. When he inquired about hiring an Ameri- 
can adviser, President Grant recommended that the 
position be offered to General Horace Capron, who 
had been since 1867 United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture, 

The American mission that worked in Japan for 
four years under Capron’s direction was at best a 
qualified success, The General himself was a difficult 
personality, and his staff was rent by quarrels over 
salary and authority. The Kaitakushi quickly developed 
a cumbersome bureaucracy, which absorbed a dispro- 
portionate amount of the funds intended for develop- 
ment. Some concrete results could be seen, however. 
Benjamin S. Lyman and Henry S. Munroe made 
topographical and mineralogical surveys of Hokkaido. 
Civil engineers built a road from the coast to the new 
town of Sapporo, which was laid out on the American 
rectangular plan. Edward M. Shelton, Louis Boehmer, 
and Edwin Dun made a start at introducing new 
methods of agriculture. But even with generous sub- 
sidies, it proved difficult to get Japanese to go to cold 
Hokkaido and engage in the unfamiliar work of clear- 
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ing and breaking land. Those who did come tended 
to drift off to the coast villages and engage in fishing. 

The achievement of greatest long-run consequence 
was the establishment of an agricultural school. To 
introduce American methods of scientific experimenta- 
tion, the Kaitakushi obtained the services for one year 
of William Smith Clark, president of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Clark’s energetic and enthusiastic 
personality made an imprint upon Sapporo Agricultural 
College that persists in its successor, the present Hok- 
kaido University. Besides directing the college, the 
preparatory school, and the experimental farm, Clark 
taught botany, agriculture, ethics, psychology and Eng- 
lish. He made the students choke down tomatoes and 
other unfamiliar foods and report their impressions— 
Westernization by the shock treatment. He introduced 
field sports and organized military drill. 

For 15 years Clark’s work was continued by 8 other 
American teachers, several of them graduates of Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College. The College farm im- 
ported American horses and cattle and began the sale 
of butter and milk. Wheat and corn were introduced, 
and oats was found to do exceptionally well in the 
cool moist climate. William Penn Brooks and Edwin 
Dun made the first experiments with sugar beets, which 
have since become a crop of considerable importance 
in Hokkaido. Fruit trees and vegetable seeds were 
tested and distributed. The College demonstrated the 
use of American farm machinery and taught methods 
of maintenance and repair. The new techniques were 
brought to the people through a farm paper and agri- 
cultural fairs. 

Today Holstein cows and red dairy barns, the com- 
mon use of draft horses, McIntosh apples and Concord 
grapes are superficial evidence of American influence 
in Hokkaido; but their importance should not be over- 
estimated. The College and government officials have 
had to make constant efforts to maintain the methods 
and attitudes of extensive farming. The tendency has 
been for farmers to revert to ways that are distinctively 
Japanese. Experiment stations have developed hardy 
early-maturing strains of rice that can be grown under 
irrigation in practically all parts of the island. In 1949, 
350,000 acres were planted to rice, compared to 195,000 
in oats and 70,000 in wheat.? 


Effects of American Influence 

What has been the cultural effect of this long-sus- 
tained American technical influence? Has it changed 
the “outlook on life” of the people? Has it affected 
their way of thinking? Observers have often noted a 
distinctive Hokkaido spirit. “The people have a certain 
kind of energy, a briskness of manner, and an upstand- 
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ing independence of spirit that are much less notice- 
able in the inhabitants of the older and more highly 
organized communities of the southern islands,” wrote 
W. D. Jones in 1921.° To some degree this spirit may 
be the result of contact with Americans. More likely 
it comes from the frontier conditions themselves: tewer 
traditions, richer resources, more room. 

, The average Japanese, however, is not proud of 
Hokkaido or of what American advisers have done 
there. To him it is a cold forbidding place to which 
he would rather not emigrate. An ambitious postwar 
program of land clearance and settlement has been 
running far behind schedule. The original Kaitakushi 
administration is remembered chiefly as a bad example 
of corruption, Hokkaido has continued to be a drain 
upon the public treasury, In no sense has development 
there been a pilot project which excites enthusiasm 
for imitation. 

In Hokkaido University the American spirit has been 
in evidence. The students have followed Dr. Clark’s 
famous parting words of advice: “Boys, be ambitious.” 
Yet, one of the best outlets for men of drive and capaci- 
ty for innovation has been in Japan’s colonial ventures. 
One of the most famous graduates, Inazo Nitobe, 
directed the early stages of development of the sugar 
industry in Formosa. Another of Clark’s disciples, 
Masatake Oshima, became president of Taihoku Im- 
perial College of Agriculture. In 1924 an American 
visitor noted that over 100 Sapporo men were working 
to build up Formosan agriculture on a scientific basis. 
Many later graduates found opportunities in Korea and 
Manchuria. Takuichi Omura, for example, an engineer- 
ing graduate in 1896, became director of the Railway 
Bureau in the Chosen government and, just before the 
second world war, president of the South Manchuria 
Railway. Technology knows no politics; it can serve 
one cause as well as another, 

In such fields as agriculture and forestry, advanced 
knowhow is in the public domain and can easily be 
transmitted from one country to another by govern- 
ment missions or individual experts. In industry new 
processes and products are developed at great expense 
in private laboratories; rights to their use or manu- 
facture may be obtained only by payment of patent 
royalties or license fees. An American company owning 
such rights will probably want an agreement with the 
foreign firm about spheres of competition; it may want 
a stock interest and a voice in management. 

Although Japanese industry before the war was never 
heavily dependent upon foreign capital (8 percent of 
paid-up capital in 1937), technical and investment tie- 
ups had developed between a number of Japanese and 


"3 Wellington D. Jones, “Hokkaido, the Northland of Ja- 
pan,” Geographical Review, January 1921, p. 30. 
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American firms. Most of the elevators in use in Japan 
were built and installed by the Toyo Otis Co., which 
used Otis patents and was partially financed by Ameri- 
can interests. The Nippon Plate Glass Co. was a joint 
enterprise of Sumitomo and Libby-Owens-Ford. The 
manufacture of cash registers was dominated by the 
Nippon National Cash Register Co. 


The Electrical Industries 

The electrical industries of Japan are the best case, 
however, for examination of this process of technical 
assistance through business arrangements and foreign 
investment. Because of shortages of both coal and 
petroleum, electricity has become of basic importance 
in the Japanese economy. Nearly all industrial and 
residential buildings, urban and rural, are lighted at 
least meagerly by electricity; and a high proportion 
of the motive power in manufacturing and mining 
comes from that source. In 1937, 64 percent of all 
foreign capital in Japanese manufacturing in- 
vested in the electrical equipment industries. With the 
capital came foreign, particularly American and Ger- 
man, techniques and processes. 

Electricity was first used in Japan for communica- 
tion rather than for lighting or power. British engineers 
built the first telegraph lines during the early 1870's. 
The magneto telephone was introduced from America 
in 1877 and used experimentally by the Osaka police 
and for direct connections between government offices. 
In 1888 the government sent Saitaro Oi abroad to 
study the technical aspects of telephony. Oi purchased 
from the Western Electric Co. the five switchboards 
with which public service was begun in Tokyo and 
Yokohama in 1890. 

Out of the Japanese agency for continued sale of 
Western Electric equipment there developed native 
manufacturing company, the Nippon Denki Kabushiki 
Kaisha. When Japanese laws were changed in 1899 
to allow forcign investment, Western Electric took a 
stock interest in this company in exchange for patent 
rights and other technical aid. Nippon Denki technicians 
_ were regularly given training in Western Electric plants. 
These relations continued even after Western Electric 
sold its foreign holdings to the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Corporation in 1925. 

In 1905 the General Electric Co. invested in one- 
fourth the capital stock of the Tokyo Denki Kabushiki 
Kaisha, a lamp-manufacturing company started by Ichi- 
suke Fujioka, the pioneer in electric lighting in Japan. 
The rights to the tungsten filament, which GE intro- 
duced in 1907, gave Tokyo Denki a great advantage 
over all local competitors. GE aided in capital ex- 


pansion as the company extended its operations to the 
manufacture of electrical appliances. Apparently in- 
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fluenced by concern that its market for generators, 
transformers and heavy motors might be restricted 
when Japan obtained tariff autonomy, GE in 1909 also 
made a manufacturing arrangement with the Shibaura 
Engineering Works controlled by the Mitsui family. 
GE received stock in exchange for patents and technical 
assistance. Despite toss of its plant in the earthquake 
and fire of 1923, Shibaura became a highly success- 
ful and profitable business, supplying other Asian coun- 
tries as well as the Japanese market. In 1939 Shibaura 
and Tokyo Denki were merged under the naine Tokyo 
Shibaura Denki Kabushiki Kaisha. With this company 
GE maintained relations of active cooperation until the 
outbreak of war. 

Westinghouse had long competed with GE in the 
export of motors, turbines, transformers, and electric 
locomotives to Japan. When the advantages of manu- 
facturing such heavy equipment on the spot became 
apparent, Westinghouse joined with Mitsubishi in 1924 
in the formation of the Mitsubishi Denki Kabushiki 
Kaisha. Like GE, Westinghouse brought Japanese en- 
gincers to its American plants for observation and 
training. 

What were the cultural and political results of these 
technical relations? As in the Hokkaido experience, 
they would appear to have been inconclusive or nega- 
tive. Individual scientists or technicians who worked or 
studied in the United States made firm personal friends 
and may have returned with a favorable orientation 
toward the American way of life. Their admiration 
for American skills was certainly tempered by a strong 
sense of rivalry. In Jopan they carried little political 
weight, and they found themselves serving a military- 
industrial system whose purposes they might not wholly 
approve. 

More important in terms of Japan’s internal power 
structure were the ties that American companics had 
with the leading financial interests of Japan: GE with 
Mitsui, Westinghouse with Mitsubishi, and Western 
Electric-IT&T with both Mitsui and the Sumitomo 
copper empire. The role of the zaibatsu in Japan’s 
imperialistic expansion is debatable, but their logical 
interest would appear to have been in the preservation 
of peaceful world trade. But during the ‘thirties they 
were progressively intimidated and brought under the 
control of the military. 

In Japan rapid imitation of the material aspects of 
Western civilization was clearly not accompanied by 
the growth of political democracy and a free economy. 
Small political, economic and military cliques were 
able to use the new instruments of power in what they 
mistakenly conceived to be the national interest. Pres- 
sure for raw materials and markets combined with 
military ambition to justify expansion at the expense 
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of Korea, Manchuria and China. It is questionable, 
of course, whether at the time the United States could 
possibly have exerted enough leverage, by either power 
or example, to affect the result. Our technical assistance 
was certainly too limited to do so, particularly since it 
did not reach important groups like the Japanese 
military leaders. Like other aspects of cultural re- 
lations, technical ties undoubtedly subtly contributed 
something to better bilateral relations. But in the end 
Japan’s newly-mastered technology was turned against 
us in war. 


The Japanese Problem 

These cautions from history are not intended to 
suggest that Point Four is a policy without value or 
promise, Technical assistance can certainly produce 
definite economic results. But will development be fast 
enough or sweeping enough to counterbalance the se- 
ductive promises of the Communists? 

In Japan, for example, we now face a new and para- 
doxical situation. Her developed industry and_ tech- 
nological skills have become a valuable prize in’ the 
world power struggle. The Communists are eager to 
capture these resources; we have found them of great 
value during the Korean war, During 7 years of oc- 
cupation we tried to develop a democratic system in 
Japan, and we hope that the Japanese people them- 
selves will choose the side of freedom. But Japan must 
develop in economic strength if she is to remain free; 
she cannot stand still. An island nation of limited re- 
sources, she must be an active trader, and in order to 
trade in sufficient volume she must improve the ef- 
ficiency and competitive position of her industries. A 
growing population demands every possible increase 
in domestic food supply. Americans must, therefore, 
continue to help the Japanese to apply modern scientific 
knowledge to the solution of these urgent problems. 

But improvements will not be easy or automatic. 
Outside of Hokkaido, American techniques have had 
little effect upon Japanese agriculture. The problems 
have been entirely different: in the United States a 
small population had to bring a huge continent into 
production; in Japan a relatively large number of 
people had to live off a limited amount of arable land. 
Rice has been the principal crop; and a heavy con- 
tinuing yield has been obtained only by application of 
a vast amount of human labor to the work of irrigation, 
fertilization, and hand culture. Aside from introducing 
DDT and other new insecticides to control rice leaf 
hoppers, SCAP technicians were able to make few 
contributions in this field. 

The Natural Resources Section of SCAP wisely 
concentrated on supplementary foods, especially on 
improving the varieties of sweet and white potatoes. Of 
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the 3,800,000 acres that the Japanese government desig- 
nated in 1947 for reclamation, 94 percent was upland 
suitable only for non-irrigated crops, As the Japanese 
attempt to increase production of wheat, barley, and 
corn, American experts can be of assistance. Work in 
nutrition and food preparation is also needed to dis- 
cover forms in which these grains will be more palat- 
able. 

Keeping more livestock and wider use of animal 
products would be another attack upon the food prob- 
lem. In 1948-49 the annual per capita consumption of 
meat in Japan was 2.86 pounds, and of milk and its 
products, 7 pounds.‘ Fewer than 30 percent of Japan- 
ese farm families own any cattle, and 80 percent of 
those that do have only one head, used principally as 
a draft animal. Recently, however, “more livestock” 
has become a popular cry. Representative Yosomi 
Ogasawara declared in the Diet on November 26, 1951: 
“As a nation that is expected to play in the future an 
active international role, we must get rid of the outlook 
on the world based on rice and pickled radish.” 

Serious physical and economic difficulties must be 
surmounted, however. The coarse and unnutritious wild 
grasses are so persistent that it is hard to create artificial 
pasturage. Concentrates for winter feeding are scarce 
and expensive now that Japan does not have Man- 
churia as a source of supply, Considerable capital out- 
lays will be necessary to provide shelter for livestock, 
and Japan does not now have fences to protect crops 
from damage, Farmers with small herds will have to 
rely upon cooperative breeding-stations and techniques 
of artificial insemination, 

Luckily, SCAP helped the Japanese to create an 
agricultural extension service through which new ideas 
can be quickly disseminated. Over 9,000 farm advisers, 
860 home advisers, and 375 specialists now serve Japan's 
farmers in their own villages. Through 30,000 Agri- 
cultural Study Clubs and 4-H Clubs (that name is 
used), over a million rural youths have become a re- 
ceptive audience. After a successful experiment last 
year, a second group of 46 Japanese farmers is now in 
the United States, working on American farms and 
learning new techniques at the grass-roots level. 

Resumption of technical relations between Japanese 
and American firms was delayed after the war by un- 
certainty about reparations policy and by SCAP re- 
strictions on trade and use of foreign currencies, After 
the attack on Korea it became clear that Japan must 


4 SCAP, 1949 Annual Report for Japan to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, p. 17. 

5 Mainichi Shimbun, November 27, 1951; United States 
Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
The Livestock Industry of Japan (Foreign Agriculture Circular 
FLMI-52, March 14, 1952), pp. 19-20. 
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be made economically strong if she is to stay out of the 
Communist orbit, Although her immediate industrial 
recovery has been stimulated and supported by large 
UN special procurement orders, Japan faces great ob- 
stacles in regaining a secure position in world trade. 
No longer does she have an overwhelming advantage 
in cheaper labor costs. Her technology is a dozen years 
behind, her machine tools and industrial plant out- 
moded, 

Since the beginning of 1951 the Japanese have been 
in active search of technical assistance, Each quarter 
the Foreign Investment Commission has published a 
list of fields in which aid and investment is particularly 
advised. This information has been publicized in the 
United States by the Foreign Commerce Weekly and 
the business press. Most of the assistance has been 
given under private contracts by which American 
companies furnish equipment and technical advice and 
receive either royalties or common stock. 

Both old and new enterprises are involved in the 198 
long-term contracts concluded with American firms up 
to March 31, 1953, Standard Vacuum, California Texas, 
and Tidewater Associated oil companies have taken 
interests in leading Japanese refining and distributing 
companies, The Fuji and Yawata steel mills are build- 
ing new facilities under a contract with Armco Interna- 
tional Corporation, The Toyo Rayon Co. has a tie-up 
with duPont for nylon production, and Asahi Kasei 
Kogyo K. K. with Dow Chemical for manufacture of 
saran fiber. The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Corporation 
is helping other Japanese interests to build a new plant 
to turn out polyvinyl chloride plastics." 

Japan is in the unenviable position, however, of 
having to run faster and faster to stay in the same 
place, Improved technical efficiency is likely to be off- 
set by tariff and currency restrictions that other na- 
tions will raise against her goods. Even substantial 
increases in agricultural production will do little more 
than keep up with population growth. The political 
problem of escaping both Communism and resurgent 
militarism can be eased, but it will not be solved 
permanently, by Point Four techniques. 

We Americans have been so impressed, in our recent 
experience, with the interrelation of economic, political, 
and cultural factors that we are prone to expect an 
improvement in one sector to bring sweeping transfor- 
mations in the other two, Publicists and even State 
Department spokesmen tell us that Point Four will 
spread democracy and prevent the growth of total- 
itarian patterns. Those who receive our knowhow will 
automatically gain respect and admiration for the 
American people and their way of life. 
ia For further details, see Jerome B, Cohen, “Private Point 
Four for Japan,” Fortune, April 1953. 
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Do we not reason too simply? America is demo- 
cratic; America also has highly developed technical 
skills; therefore, if another country acquires modern 
technology it will become democratic. We should not 
forget that Soviet Russia, too, has had the benefit of 
American tractor mechanics and dam builders. 

Perhaps we should re-examine the relation between 
technology and democracy in our own national society. 
The question would require a detailed analysis, and 
there is space for only a few suggestions here. Historic- 
ally, our American democracy was pre-industrial. In 
part it was a transplantation of English institutions 
which then underwent a distinctive development be- 
cause of the “salutary neglect” of the mother country. 
As a spirit of independence, opportunity and responsi- 
bility for the individual, democracy undoubtedly had 
some relation to the favorable ratio of resources to 
population. Industrialization has been in many respects 
a threat to democracy and has required readjustments 
in our concepts and institutions, 

Does technology, on the other hand, spring from 
democracy? The capacity for innovation of the free 
inquiring mind cannot be denied. But may not the 
scarcity of labor in relation to resources have been 
equally important in stimulating the development of 
efficient techniques? To what degree does our expensive 
industrial research depend upon a large and assured 
domestic market? There may not be the same stimuli 
to technological advance in parts of the world where 
labor is abundant or the market limited and uncertain. 


The Record of the 
Menzies Government 
BY RUSSELL H. BARRETT 


¥ AUSTRALIA responsible parties and a_ responsible 
cabinet system have arisen in the face of limitations 
imposed by a federal system and a Constitution with a 
restricted list of powers for the federal Parliament. 
The Australian labor movement began to develop 
“solidarity” even before the creation of the federal 
Commonwealth of Australia in 1901, and labor's unity 
has induced the non-labor forces to present an increas- 
ingly unified front to the electorate. The present non- 
labor coalition has existed since the early 1920's with 
an appreciable amount of intra-party strife and name- 
changing, the current names being the Liberal Party 
and the Country Party. The coalition has been unusually 
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time on a Fulbright research grant. He has recently lectured 
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successful at winning elections, having been in power 
for about 20 of the last 30 years. It took over the 
machinery of government from the Labor Party in 
December 1949, and it is with the Liberal and Country 
Parties’ policies, promises and performance since then 
that this article is concerned. 

Any consideration of Australian politics must begin 
with recognition of a fact which Asians and Europeans 
will understand more readily than Americans—namely, 
that Australian government has a wide variety of func- 
tions in the economic and social fields which all parties 
accept almost as part of the natural order of things. 
These include direct government operation in the 
fields of banking, ocean shipping, air transport, agri- 
cultural marketing, radio broadcasting, power pro- 
duction, railways, and telephone and telegraph com- 
munication, the last three of which are exclusively 
government functions. In most of these fields govern- 
ment instrumentalities compete with private enterprise, 
and private business in these sectors as well as in others 
is regulated and assisted. 

Australian political parties proclaim their policies by 
two methods, the party platform and the policy speech. 
The platforms are essentially long-range statements of 
goals and programs. Neither campaign documents nor 
promises to follow particular policies at particular times, 
they are drafted and amended at party conferences 
and are altered only after considerable debate. In the 
present context, the important facts about them are 
these: (1) the Labor and non-labor platforms present 
different points of view on a wide range of subjects 
with the former proposing considerably more govern- 
mental economic intervention; (2) the Liberal ard 
Country Parties’ platforms agree substantially on every 
policy except that relating to protective tariffs. 

The policy speech, delivered by each party leader at 
the start of an election campaign and containing 
promises of future action if his party is elected to of- 
fice, is the responsibility of the party leader. In recent 
years the leader of the Liberal Party has commonly 
delivered a joint policy speech for the non-labor par- 
ties. 

During its last few years in power before losing the 
election of 1949, the Labor Party had encountered op- 
position to its policies in several quarters, including 
the state governments, the High Court, the medical 
profession, the private banks and some of the trade 
unions, This opposition had either blocked or impeded 
Labor’s attempts to improve the railway system, intro- 
duce “free medicine”, nationalize the banking and air- 
transport systems, and simplify the settlement of labor- 
management disputes by increasing the emphasis placed 
on conciliation machinery. Each of these aims was 
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important in Labor's program, but none could suc- 
ceed against the combined resistance of the complex 
governmental system, powerful private interests and 
and unenthusiastic public reception, Not all of the Labor 
record represented failure, however. Some of its note- 
worthy achievements included active participation in 
the United Nations, agreement with the state govern- 
ments on the Snowy Mountains hydroelectric scheme, 
expansion of social services, institution of an immi- 
gration program, reapportionment of seats in Parlia- 
ment, introduction of proportional representation for 
Senate elections, and a very substantial modification 
of the conciliation and arbitration laws. 


The 1949 Election 


It was this mixed record which the late Prime 
Minister Chifley defended in his policy speech for 
the 1949 election campaign. Asking that Labor be 
judged on its record, he made no promises of future 
policy but implied that Labor, if returned to office, 
would continue its slow expansion of government ac- 
tivity. The details he left to the voters’ imagination. 

In his joint policy speech for the non-labor parties, 
Mr. Menzies presented the issues as a simple choice 
between “socialism in our time” and “a constructive, 
progressive policy based on individual liberty and free- 
dom of enterprise.” He said that the “greatest task” 
was “to get the value back into the pound, that is, 
to get prices down,” but pointed out that this could 
be done only by increasing production. A Liberal- 
Country Parties Government would guarantee full em- 
ployment and prevent a depression through assistance 
to private enterprise. [t would use public works “to the 
full”, specifically in a £250,000,000 program designed 
to expand rural production by providing roads, power, 


_flood control and other aids and through the establish- 


ment of a Ministry of Development to augment pro- 
ductive resources. Taxes would be reduced as output in- 
creased. 

To reduce strike losses, Mr. Menzies proposed better 
coordination of the work of conciliation commissioners, 
outlawing of strikes and lockouts undertaken in protest 
against arbitration decisions, and provision for manda- 
tory secret ballots for elections of union officers and in 
strike votes. The Communist Party, along with other 
“substantially Communist” organizations, would be out- 
lawed, and Party supporters would be prohibited from 
holding trade-union or government jobs. 

Mr. Menzies promised to extend child endowment 
to cover each family’s first child and to increase the 
purchasing power of pensions. In the field of public 
health, he said, the “needs” were for improved sup- 
plies of milk and other fresh foods, expansion of hos- 


pitals, training and research, provision of adequate 
stores of free life-saving drugs, expansion of voluntary 
medical schemes, a nation-wide immunization and anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, and a contributory national in- 
surance scheme for sickness, widowhood, unemploy- 
ment and old age. 

Mr. Menzies promised repeal of the bank nationaliza- 
tion law (already declared unconstitutional by the High 
Court and Privy Council) and the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment to prevent future nationalization 
in any field without prior approval by popular vote. 
Labor’s other banking legislation would be changed 
by re-creating a Commonwealth Bank Board on the 
ground that it would be more independent than a single 
administrator, by returning control of the note issue 
from Cabinet to Parliament, and by providing that 
disagreements between the Bank Board and the Com- 
monwealth Treasurer be referred to Parliament for 
decision. 

The non-labor parties also promised to provide ade- 
quate supplies of gasoline, by subsidy if necessary, to 
administer “humanely” the “White Australia Policy”, 
to stabilize farm production, to increase coal output, 
and to ensure adequate and balanced defense forces, 
including the introduction of universal compulsory 
military training. 

In short, Mr. Menzies challenged the Labor Party 
with a list of 48 promises which touched the tender 
spots in its 8-year record. To lower prices, to decrease 
costly strikes, to remedy a 10-year shortage of gasoline, 
to increase child endowment, and to provide costly life- 
saving drugs without charge all of these aims could be 
expected to appeal to voters in a country which had 
not become the postwar paradise about which all party 
leaders had talked in the 1946 campaign. 

At any rate, 5 percent of the voters who had sup- 
ported Labor in 1946 switched to the non-labor coali- 
tion, which polled slightly over half of the ballots and 
won three-fifths of the seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Labor retained a majority of Senate seats, 
partly because only half of the six-year terms expire at 
cach election but also because the introduction of pro- 
portional representation allowed the Liberal and Coun- 
try Parties to win only the number of Senate seats 
roughly proportionate to their popular vote. Such hold- 
over upper-house majorities are supposed to prevent 
the hasty adoption of new policies, and the Labor 
majority in the Senate certainly did its best to block 
the policies of the new Government. 


The New Government Acts 

The Government proceeded to introduce its most 
controversial proposals with the intention of forcing a 
“double dissolution” as soon as possible. The double- 
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dissolution provision in the Constitution permits a 
Government to secure a simultaneous election of all 
members of both Houses of Parliament if the Senate 
persists in rejecting the Government’s proposals. The 
bills which Mr. Menzies sent to the Labor Senate pro- 
vided for: universal military training; dissolution of 
the Communist Party, together with removal of sub- 
versive individuals from union or government jobs; 
authorization of injunctions to end strikes against 
Arbitration Court decisions; secret ballots in elections 
of union officials and in strike votes; the promised en- 


‘dowment for the first child; and the re-creation of the 


Commonwealth Bank Board, with policy disputes be- 
tween the Board and the Government to be settled by 
executive order rather than, as promised, by Parlia- 
ment, 

After considerable delay, Labor permitted passage 
of the bills relating to military training, child endow- 
ment and Communist Party dissolution, The banking 
and _ strike-control legislation was delayed until the 
Government was able to secure a double dissolution on 
the ground that the Senate had “failed to pass” the 
banking biil. 

In permitting passage of the Communist Party dis- 
solution bill, Labor said that it opposed the Govern- 
ment’s methods. The most contentious part of the bill 
permitted the government to “declare” individuals or 
organizations to be Communist and “likely to engage 
in” subversive activities; as a result of such a declara- 
tion, an individual was to be prohibited from holding 
a union office or a government job. The individual 
might appeal the declaration in court, but he would have 
to prove it to be unlawful unless he agreed to undergo 
cross-cxamination, in which case the onus of proof would 
shift to the government. The High Court later declared 
the law unconstitutional, ruling that the peacetime de- 
fense power did not permit the government to place 
such restrictions on private associations and individuals. 

The Menzies Government attempted to fulfill its 
campaign promises in other ways as well. Two water- 
front strikes were halted by “proclaiming” them under 
the Crimes Act, which permits legal action to end “a 
serious industrial disturbance prejudicing or threaten- 
ing trade or commerce.” The promised Ministry of Na- 
tional Development was established, and a fairly ex- 
tensive public works program was continued in co- 
operation with the state governments, although Aus- 
tralian participation in the Korean conflict shifted the 
emphasis to defense projects. Social welfare measures 
included pension increases, free medical treatment for 
pensioners, provision without charge of life-saving drugs, 
and free milk for school children through grants to 
the states. The White Australian Policy was modified in 
the sense that alien wives of Australians had less diffi- 
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culty in securing citizenship; but, as before, some such 
persons were refused admission to the country. 

To provide more coal, the Government not only 
subsidized imports and the purchase of Queensland coal 
by the other states but made attempts to improve coal 
production and transport. Mr. Menzies made good his 
promise to end gasoline rationing, but the Common- 
wealth continued to defray the cost of state administra- 
tion of price and rent controls. Measures designed to 
arrest inflation included the reimposition of control 
over capital issues, restriction of bank credit, budgeting 
for a surplus, and levying of a temporary tax (to be 
credited to future income-tax obligations) on the ab- 
normally high receipts of wool producers. 

In regard to certain of the campaign promises, there 
was little or no action, The banking legislation did not 
restore Parliament’s control over the note issue or pro- 
vide for action by Parliament to settle disputes on 
banking policy; it merely allowed policy disputes to be 
debated in Parliament. Although pension raics were 
increased, they did not keep abreast of the cost of living. 
The only attempt to introduce new price-stabilization 
schemes for farm products was later rejected by the 
wool producers. Most important, the attempts “to get 
value back into the pound” failed. Government spokes- 
men sought to explain the failure by asserting that they 
had not intended to achieve this objective by direct 
government action, except through legislation to control 
Communists and unions and through assistance to pri- 
vate enterprise. Certain Government policies, such as in- 
creased nilitary expenditures, withdrawal of man power 
from preduction for military training, and substantial 
outlays ¢n public works, were inflationary. All in all, 
the Men:ies Government attempted to fulfill about two- 
thirds o its election promises during the 15 months 
preceding the double dissolution, but its major measures 


were noc notably successful. 


The 1951 Election 

The double dissolution occurred during the 50th 
anniversary of the Commonwealth. Although there 
had been several previous instances of a deadlock, the 
remedy had been used only once before, in 1914, and 
the Government employing it had lost control of both 
Houses. 

In his policy speech Prime Minister Menzies asked 
for a “fair go” to enable the Government to imple- 
ment his 1949 proposals, and made few new promises. 
The only important addition was an increased em- 
phasis on defense. He said that, besides enacting the 
laws for union control mentioned above, his Govern- 
ment would seek to deal with Communists by popular 
referendum or by asking the state governments to trans- 
fer their powers to the Commonwealth. (The Con- 
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stitution permits the states to “refer” any of their 
powers to the federal Parliament, and while they pos- 
sessed full powers to deal with Communists, they had 
not used them.) 

Mr. Menzies promised that his Government would 
budget for a surplus, reduce the size of administrative 
departments, continue the wool tax, and enact defense- 
preparedness legislation authorizing extensive economic 
controls in case of emergency. Less definite promises 
concerned a continuation of Commonwealth-state co- 
operation on public works, care for pensioners and con- 
tinued investigation of social wellare needs. In con- 
nection with his statement about restoring the value of 
the pound, Mr. Menzies declared that government ac- 
tion alone could not increase production and lower 
prices. Throughout the campaign he emphasized his 
belief that getting rid of Communists in the unions 
would increase production, 

Labor leader Chifley argued that the main task was 
“to halt the galloping horses of inflation”, and he pro- 
posed to seek power over prices and profits by amend- 
ing the Constitution. On the whole, he offered more 
concrete proposals than the Government parties did. 

The Liberal and Country Parties won control of the 
Senate, but their popular vote declined slightly (while 
Labor’s increased) and they lost 5 House seats. The 
Government parties polled 50.3 percent of the popular 
vote as against 48.7 percent for Labor. 

The Menzies Government speedily enacted the legis- 
lation governing banking and unions which Labor had 
blocked. Changes in the arbitration law authorized the 
Arbitration Court to outlaw strikes and to impose fines 
and prison terms for contempt, and also provided for 
secret ballots in strike votes and in elections of union 
officers. After failing to acquire power from the states 
to deal with Communism, Mr, Menzies proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution which would give Parlia- 
ment unlimited authority to legislate on “Communists 
or Communism” and to enact or amend the uncon- 
stitutional act of 1950. The Labor Party officially op- 
posed the proposal in a bitter referendum campaign, 
in which Dr. H. V. Evatt’s new leadership of Labor 
underwent a severe test since the large Catholic section 
of the Party was inclined to support severe measures 
against the Communists, The Government proposal 
failed by slightly more than one percent to win a popu- 
lar majority, but it also failed to win the necessary 
majorities in 4 of the 6 states, 

The expanding defense program was inflationary, 
but the Government introduced several anti-inflation- 
ary measures. It raised taxes substantially, budgeted for 
a surplus, cut both Commonwealth and state loan 
programs for public works by 20 percent, reduced the 
number of Commonwealth public servants, and, as 


overseas credits declined seriously because of falling 
wool prices, imposed considerable reductions on imports. 
These measures, which Mr. Menzies termed “unpleas- 
ant medicine,” were criticized by newspapers and other 
quarters normally friendly to the Government. At the 
same time there was increasing unemployment, for 
which the Labor Party blamed the Government. On 
the positive side, the quarterly increases in the basic 
wage (linked to changes in the cost of living) began 
to shrink, and the 1952 budget provided for lower in- 
come taxes, The assisted immigration program was 
halved in August 1952 as a deflationary measure. 

From mid-1951 onward the number of major strikes 
decreased sharply, especially in the coal-mining and 
waterfront industries. Some unions replaced their left- 
wing leaders, at least partly with the help of the new 
laws. The Government could point to a considerable 
improvement in labor-management relations, although 
this had taken place without the assistance of Mr. 
Menzies’ proposed outlawing of the Communist Party. 

In the social welfare field, the Government event- 
ually introduced legislation providing for government 
payments to match the benefits offered by “friendly 
societies” or other non-profit insurance organizations. 
It also effected several increases in old-age and other 
pensions and some relaxation of the means test, but 
the promised scheme for retirement allowances without 
a means test is still in the planning stage. 

With respect to foreign affairs and defense, Mr. 
Menzies had made no concrete promises; vagueness on 
these matters is a common feature of policy speeches. 
Apart from a continued expansion of defense facilities, 
the Government's policies included participation in the 
military actions in Korea and Malaya, assistance to 
Southeast Asian countries under the Colombo Plan, 
approval of the ANZUS Pact, and unenthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the Japanese peace settlement. In_ the 
United Nations, Australian adhered 
closely to American and British policies, although in 
the final stages of the Korean armistice negotiations 
Australian policy statements supported Britain’s tougher 
attitude tcward President Rhee. Both Government and 


representatives 


Labor we e in accord with British insistence that the - 


Korean conflict should not develop into a war with 
Communit China, 

Because Mr, Menzies has strongly emphasized his 
opposition to Labor’s “socialism,” interest attaches to 
his Government’s record on socialism versus private 
enterprise. The Government has sold to private business 
its shares in a plant for extracting motor fuel from 
shale, a company manufacturing radio sets and equip- 
ment, and a large oil refinery. On the other hand, it 
resisted a strong campaign by the main private domestic 
airline for the abolition of the government airline, al- 
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though making certain concessions by “rationalizing” 
routes and transferring some government business to 
the private line. Recent legislation authorizes a com- 
bination of private and government-owned television 
stations, duplicating the existing radio-broadcasting sys- 
tem. Finally, the Government seems to have relinquished 
its oft-rumored plan to sell the Commonwealth Ship- 
ping Line, which competes with private lines in the 
coastal trade. 

In short, the Menzies Government fulfilled many of 
its promises, but enough problems remained to cause 
popular dissatisfaction. These included inflation, un- 
employment, high taxes, and restrictions on imports, 
capital issues, installment buying and construction of 
public works, As the time approached for Senate elec- 
tions in May 1953, public-opinion polls, state elections 
and federal by-elections indicated that the Labor Party 
had become more popular than the Government par- 
ties. 


The 1953 Senate Election 

In the 1953 election, 30 of the 60 Senate seats, 5 in 
each state, were contested, but an added complication 
was the necessity for replacing 2 deceased senators. 
Thus the majority party in each state with 5 contested 
seats would win 3 of these under the system of pro- 
portional representation, but would need to poll a 
nearly impossible popular majority to win 4 of the 6 
seats in the other two states (Tasmania and Western 
Australia). The best the Labor Party could do if it 
polled majorities in all of the states would be to win 
18 seats, which would give the Government and the 
opposition 30 senators each, or enough to permit Labor 
to obstruct the implementation of Government policies. 

In his policy speech, the Prime Minister warned 
against the obstruction of which a Labor-dominated 
Senate would be capable, outlined his Government’s 
achievements and made a few general statements on 
future policies, He promised to enact the new health 
scheme, already introduced in Parliament; to make 
important tax reductions in the next budget, with 
special consideration for those on fixed incomes; and 
to consider restoring some of the cuts in the immigra- 
tion program. As he kad in his 1951 speech, Mr. 
Menzies asked for a Senate majority so that his Gov- 
ernment might pursue the course it had followed since 
1949, but he offered few details concerning new policies. 

Dr. Evatt, in his policy speech for Labor, criticized 
the Government for having failed to carry out its 
promises to halt inflation, lower taxes and maintain 
full employment. Among policies which a Labor-con- 
trolled: Senate would support, he mentioned tax re- 
ductions; prevention of increased interest rates; higher 
pensions; and greater public works expenditures for 
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the purpose of ending unemployment and developing 
the nation. 

The Liberal and Country Parties concentrated their 
campaign on Queenland as the only state in which they 
had much chance of polling a popular majority and 
thus winning a small Senate majority. The Government 
did win 3 of the 5 Queensland seats by a slight popu- 
lar margin and also out-polled Labor in Tasmania. 
Labor received the most votes in the other four states 
and polled a nation-wide majority of 50.6 percent of 
the votes to 44.5 percent for the Government parties. 
Labor gained two Senate seats by winning 17 of the 
32 contested seats, but the Government retained a 31- 
to-29 majority in the Senate. However, Mr. Menzies 
could hardly point to the results as reflecting a popular 
victory for his Government: a similar popular margin 
for Labor in the 1954 House election would give Labor 
a comfortable majority of House seats. The Liberal- 
Country coalition has one year in which to implement 
policies which will regain the support of a majority of 
the voters. 

The issues on which the voters are likely to make up 
their minds are easy to tabulate but difficult to assess. 
Two major problems are inflation and unemployment ; 
failure to check these will leave the Government parties 
wide open to Labor’s criticisms. A complicating factor 
is the tendency of many of the Government's anti- 
inflation policies to upset the economy and cause un- 
employment. Almost all of the other problems are re- 
lated to inflation. 

If the promised tax cuts in the 1953 budget prove 
substantial, Mr. Menzies can redeem his promise and 
also give practical proof of his claim that his Govern- 
ment has checked inflation. If the Commonwealth holds 
state public works expenditures at their present level, 
the state governments, five of which are Labor, will re- 
main dissatisfied. In the field of social welfare, the 
Prime Minister has talked much of “national retiring 
allowances” without a means test; the cost of this in- 
novation will be enormous, but the Government will 
have to present convincing evidence of some progress 
toward this goal. If the new health-insurance plan is 
operating smoothly by election time, it should be a 
considerable help to Mr. Menzies. The Government is 
committed on all of these issues, and it has a long way 
to go in convincing the voters that it has made good. 

Important matters over which the Government has 
little control are the military actions in Korea and 
Malaya. Solution of these conflicts should permit some 
reduction in defense expenditures and would also make 
the Australian people more kindly disposed toward the 
Government in power at the time. Success in the 
Korean peace conference will increase the popularity 
of the Menzies Government; failure will probably pro- 
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duce new support for Dr. Evatt’s proposal of high- 
level “Big-Four” talks. 

The Australian people are still waiting for the post- 
war paradise which their politicians promised them in 
1946. If Mr. Menzies cannot demonstrate that his 
Government is well on the way toward this goal, the 
people are likely to let Dr. Evatt and the Labor Party 


“have a go.” 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


REPORT ON MAO’S CHINA. By Frank Moraes. New York: 

Macmillan, 1953. 212 pp. $3.75. 

Frank Moraes’ report of his three months travel in Com- 
munist China last year would be an interesting book in any 
circumstances, It is of singular importance today when the 
reader generally has little to choose between collections of 
hostile rumor assembled in Hongkong and Formosa, on the 
one hand, and the grossly uninformed, uncritical travel ac- 
counts generally issued by members of various goodwill missions 
on the other. For one thing, Moraes, editor of the Times of 
India, is an experienced journalist; for another, he had_pre- 
viously visited pre-communist China and knew enough about 
the country to comment intelligently on what he saw in 1952. 
The result is a well-written and honest analysis, sharply 
critical of the totalitarian character of the Mao regime but 
objective concerning its substantial achievements in many 
fields. The interpretation of Mao's character, though of 
course speculative, is shrewd and thoughtful. The comparisons 
of modern India and China and their leaders are of sufficient 
interest to commend the book to readers who are primarily 
interested in India. For those interested in contemporary 
China it is required reading. 

Moraes is evidently not writing for an exclusively American 
audience, and the American reader may be puzzled by his 
belaboring of the totalitarian character of the regime, which 
is scarcely news in the United States. He is much concerned 
with destroying the myth, ubiquitous in Asia and widespread 
in Europe, that Chinese Communism is somehow free of the 
uglier characteristics of dictatorship. He would have per- 
formed an even more useful service if he had brought his 
critical powers equally to bear on the myths of opposite 
character which are current in the United States. The facts 
are there but the case is not argued. 

Stanford University MARY ©. WRIGHT 


NORTH FROM MALAYA: ADVENTURE ON FIVE 
FRONTS. By William O. Douglas. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1953. 352 pp. $3.95. 
Justice Douglas in this latest report on his summer travels 

in Asia once again proves that, though a journalist only by 
avocation, he is one of America’s best foreign correspondents. 
The book is divided into five main sections dealing with each 
of the five regions in Southeastern and Eastern Asia that 
Justice Douglas visited in the summer of 1952. While he 
includes enough historical background to make his specific 
observations understandable, this is primarily a reporter's book 
on what he himself saw and heard, with relatively few gen- 
eralizations or conclusions not fully warranted by the specific 
facts he relates. 


The observed facts, however, do build up into one great 
generalization, which the author does not stress, perhaps 
because it is so obvious. The future of the various lands of 
Asia depends on what the local people themeslves wish to 
do about it. In Malaya he found a determined and en- 
lightened colonial administration held at bay by a handful of 
guerrillas because the Chinese of Malaya, who constitute 40 
percent of the population, are either hostile or apathetic to 
the government's cause. In Vietnam he found the equally 
determined but far from enlightened French fighting virtually 
without hope of victory because of the antipathy or indifference 
of the general population. In the Philippines, on the cther 
hand, he found Magsaysay, a local hero with popular sup- 
port, providing at least part of the answer to the Huk 
challenge and in Burma an idealistic native leadership slowly 
winning an uphill battle against tremendous odds. ‘The author's 
fifth “front,” Formosa and Korea combined, fits no particular 
pattern, but he believes that in Formosa belated efforts at re- 
form are finally overcoming the difficulties which helped to 
cause the Kuomintang’s downfall on the continent. 

In a final brief chapter, somewhat misleadingly entitled 
“Summary, Justice Douglas shifts from reporting to opinion 
and from the five specific areas he visited to the whole of 
Asiz. His first conclusion is that America’s troubles in Asia 
stem in large part from our own ignorance of Asia. ‘The point 
is well taken, but one might add that it is not so much in- 
dividual facts about Asia that we lack as a deep compre- 
hension of what these facts mean, In other words, the Ameri- 
can public is even more in need of the perceptive opinions 
of men like Justice Douglas than of their on-the-spot re- 
porting. While few will agree with all of the author's con- 
clusions, they are invariably  stin ing and usually appear 
to be sound. One in particular deserves most careful con- 
sideration by our government and people. This is his attack 
on the tendency of postwar American policy in Asia to 
emphasize the military over the political and what we are 
against rather than what we are for. He emphatically con- 
demns our insistence that Asians declare themselves to be 
either for us or against us, when their historical experience 
and natural prejudices make them hope for a neutral or 
middleman’s role. Justice Douglas might well have clinched 
his argument by pointing out that one basic weakness of Com- 
munism is that all who are not specifically for it eventually 
are forced to be against it, while the strength of a free system 
is that all who are not specifically against it tend in the show- 
down to be for it. 


Harvard University REISCHAUER 
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THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA. By Leonard M. Outer- 
bridge. Philadelphia: Westminister. 1953. 237 pp. $3.50. 


This interesting, stimulating book seeks to explain why 
Christian missions lost out in China, not once, but five times. 
Dr. Leonard M. Outerbridge, a scholar and missionary, speaks 
from first hand knowledge of what he saw in China through- 
out his years of service. According to the author, the Western 
Church repeatedly made the same mistakes from the time of 
the Nestorians to the Communist conquest of China. He points 
out that one of the great failings of the Church was its in- 
ability to perpetuate the spiritual message. Too much. stress 
was placed upon the material benefits the Church had to 
offer. Because of this condition, he calls Christianity the “suc- 
cess religion.” By rejecting the value of China’s cultural ‘heri- 
tage, the Church created a vacuum that Christianity itself 
could not fill. 
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A good portion of the book dwells on the political activity 
of the Church. Here Dr. Outerbridge touches on a delicate 
subject. What he has to say is not altogether pleasing and 
must certainly be regarded by many people as a chapter in 
Church history of which little is known. In essence, Christianity 
has always depended upon some political force, power, or 
party to safeguard its position of eminence in China. By doing 
so, it compromised its principles and weakened its cause. 
“Each exodus of missionaries has resulted from the repercus- 
sions of political entanglements.” It is a sad commentary and 
many would disagree with the author’s conclusions. This re- 
viewer believes that he would also have many defenders. 

Does the missionary have a future in China? The answer, 
contends the author, lies in the development of a purely in- 
digenous Church. Many missionaries maintain that this has 
been their avowed purpose for many years and that nonethe- 
less they were compelled to leave. Might they not also confess 
that what they have done has been too little and often too 
late? While reading this objective and balanced account, the 
feeling is ever present that the Church must stand trial for 
its past mistakes and that future policy must be reshaped to 
fit a new situation. Even so, it is difficult to visualize a re- 
newal of missionary work in China for a good many years to 
come, especially if the Communists continue to hold power. 


Rutgers University DAVID J. GALLIGAN 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN SOUTHERN ASIA. 
By Sydney D. Bailey. A survey of developments in India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 1947-1952. 100 pp. $2.00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIAMESE POLITICS. 
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